A 3<UNCH SPAN TOW-LAUNCHED GLIDER

THIS glider may be hand-launched
in the same way as the simpler
14-inch span glider, but it is
really designed for tow-launching, i.e.,
launching from the end of a tow-line
which assists it to soar to a considerable
height before releasing itself from the
line. In this way the glider starts its
flight from a more favourable position
and will glide further and for a longer
period than if hand-launched.

The construction is very similar to
that of the 21-inch span aeroplane,
except that a built-up fuselage is used
instead of the plain stick, this fuselage
being of the diamond type. It is
square in cross-section, but the square
is turned up on edge. The whole of the
model, except for the fuselage, formers
and tow-hook, is made of balsa, covered
with tissue. The list of materials at
the end of this article shows what is
required whilst Fig. i gives the sizes of
the parts.

Start by making a full-size drawing of
the fuselage, tail plane, fin, centre
section and outer plane. When draw-
ing the fuselage, put in the centre-line
first and draw lines across it to show the
positions of the struts. Mark off the
lengths of those dimensioned in Fig. i.
Notice that at the tail the longerons
meet at a point. Bend a rule through
the points so far marked and get some-
one to run a pencil along the rule
while you hold it in position. Make
sure that the lines of the longerons are
equally arranged above and below the
centre-line.

The fin and tail plane are constructed
as in the last model. Cut one rib to the
full-size pattern (O) and use it to mark
out the other six. Cut them all exactly
alike, and hold them side by side while
you glasspaper their tops to the same
curve. The tips (N and H) are cut in
two pieces so that the grain roughly
follows the curve, giving strength with
lightness. Cut the underside of the
fin (J) to fit over the centre rib of the
tail plane. Assemble and cement th,e

parts on the drawing, holding them with
pins as before.

The wing has a wide centre-section to
which the outer planes are attached.
The ribs have curved undersides (S).
This shape is a little more difficult to
cut than a flat-bottomed rib, but a
wing with this section has better lifting
qualities, when used in a comparatively
slow-flying model, than one with a flat
undersurface. Make up the centre-
section on the drawing, fixing all the
ribs upright on the spar (R) before
cementing on the leading and trailing
edges. The leading edge strip is fixed
edgeways in the slots in the noses of
the ribs.

Making the Outer Planes.

Make up a pair of outer planes in the
same way, but set the inner ribs at the
angle shown in Fig. i. This is done
so that the outer planes will have the
correct dihedral when the whole wing
is assembled, Round off the front of
the leading edge and cut the ends of the
strips flush with the outsides of the
joining ribs on all three parts. There
is no need to make a jig for fixing the
dihedral of the wing. All you need are
two blocks or boxes 3 inches high.
Use plenty of cement on the joining
ribs and put the three parts of the wing
together, supporting the wing tips on
the 3-inch blocks. Cramp the joints
with wire paper clips. Strengthen
the job, after the cement has set, by
cutting a groove through the joined
ribs alongside the spars and cementing
in a slip of -^V-inch plywood, i inch
long (V).

The fuselage, when first built, has all
four sides exactly alike. The longerons
have only a slight curve and there
should be no difficulty in bending them.
Make up two sides exactly as in the
drawing, ignoring parts C and D for the
moment. A side should be built up in
steps, starting either from the nose or
from the longest struts, cramping the
joints with pins at each step.
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